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Abstract 

Body image might be explained as “how we picture ourselves” and, while the image 
may or may not be accurate, it can affect decisions about physical, social, and emotional 
health. Schools are seen as potential sites for universal intervention programs to promote 
health, self-esteem, and size acceptance, and also to discourage unhealthy eating and 
body-based bullying. The implementation of a body image program is contextualized 
by embedded cultural ideals of body perfection, which affect students and teachers and 
potentially affect implementation. This research uses a case study methodology and a 
planned behaviour analysis framework to analyze the issues that emerge in the implemen¬ 
tation of a body image and self-esteem curriculum across six schools. The findings pro¬ 
vide a window on the complexity of behavioural beliefs, cultural beliefs, and perceptions 
of efficacy impacting a body image curriculum project. The authors see potential solu¬ 
tions in knowledge mobilization and critical body literacy. 
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Resume 

Le schema corporel peut etre explique comine le suivant, «la facon dont nous nous ima- 
giner» et, alors que cette facon peut etre, ou n’est pas, precise; elle peut influer sur les 
decisions relatives a la sante physique, sociale et affective. Les ecoles sont considerees 
coniine des lieux potentiels pour les programmes d’interventions universelles pour pro- 
mouvoir la sante, l’estime de soi et l’acceptation de la taille du corps, et aussi capable de 
decourager les mauvaises habitudes alimentaires et le corps d’apres 1’intimidation. Cette 
recherche utilise une methodologie d’etude de cas et un cadre d’analyse du comportement 
planifie pour examiner les problemes qui ont apparus dans l’execution d’un programme 
de l’image corporelle et de l’estime de soi a travers six ecoles. Les resultats foumissent 
une fenetre sur la complexity des croyances comportementales, les croyances culturelles 
et les perceptions de competences evidentes dans l’execution d’un programme de l’image 
corporelle. Les auteurs remarquent des solutions possibles en envisagent des approches 
plus critiques de l’alphabetisation du corps. 

Mots-cles : schema corporel, estime de soi, la mobilisation des connaissances, l’alphabe- 
tisme en matiere de sante, l’alphabetisation critique du corps 
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Introduction 

A body image and self-esteem curriculum for elementary schools (Grades 1-8) was 
developed by a teachers’ organization because teachers were asking for curriculum 
materials to address student weight preoccupation. Working with an advisory commit¬ 
tee of health practitioners, eating disorder specialists, and researchers, a grade-specific 
body image and self-esteem curriculum was developed. One year later, six schools were 
approached by the teachers’ organization to participate in a research study on the imple¬ 
mentation of the curriculum. Data include school visits, individual teacher interviews, 
and analysis of classroom outputs (e.g., student writing). Findings indicate that, in addi¬ 
tion to school-specific factors, there are multiple, intersecting, and competing beliefs to 
be considered when implementing a body image and self-esteem curriculum, and there 
is a need for knowledge mobilization to help teachers develop more critical understand¬ 
ings of body literacy. School-specific findings are reported, classified by implementation 
levels. 


A Review of the Research 

There is a significant and growing body of research regarding body image and its impli¬ 
cations for children and adolescents (Smolak & Thompson, 2009), which speaks to the 
significance of a positive body image in overall health and the need for schools to teach 
acceptance of a wide range of body types. Some research exists on the role of teachers in 
body-acceptance intervention programs (e.g., Haines, Neumark-Sztainer, & Thiel, 2007; 
Holt & Ricciardelli, 2008; Piran, 2004; Yager & O’Dea, 2005). Other research, however, 
indicates that teachers hold negative body views; in particular, physical education teach¬ 
ers are seen to be influenced by the current anti-fat climate in society (e.g., Greenleaf, 
Martin, & Rhea, 2008; O’Brien, Hunter, & Banks, 2007; Peterson, Puhl, & Luedicke, 
2012). Little research is available, however, that investigates how teacher beliefs play out 
in a body image curriculum implementation. The present study investigates how per¬ 
sonal, societal, and competency beliefs factored into the introduction of one body image 
curriculum. 
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The Importance of a Body Image Curriculum 

Body image is an image held personally about one’s own body and is not necessarily 
matched to a person’s actual body size and shape (Hutchinson & Calland, 2011). Gro¬ 
gan (2008) defines body image as a person’s “perceptions, thoughts and feelings about 
his or her body” (p. 3). Body image is becoming a significant issue for boys’ and girls’ 
health, both in childhood and in adolescence (Kehler & Atkinson, 2010; Holt & Ric- 
ciardelli, 2008; Kostanski, Fisher, & Gullone, 2004). A student who has a negative body 
image can put his or her body at significant risk by taking actions to change its shape 
through disordered eating and/or by taking supplements (Cafri, Thompson, Ricciardelli, 
McCabe, Smolak, & Yesalis, 2005; McVey, Tweed, & Blackmore, 2004a, 2004b; Neu- 
mark-Sztainer, Paxton, Hannan, Haines, & Story, 2006). Students who do not understand 
the basic daily needs of their bodies can override their bodies’ cueing systems for thirst 
and hunger, resulting in disordered eating characterized by either restrictive dieting or 
over-exercising. 

In the current era, adolescents are found to be more at risk from preventable be¬ 
haviours than from disease, and there is evidence to suggest that at-risk health behaviours 
share underlying factors (Wild, Fisher, Bhana, & Lombard, 2004). A poor body image 
is linked with other concerns of childhood, such as low self-esteem, depression, eating 
disorders (Hutchinson & Calland, 2011), and, in adolescents, suicidal ideation (Brausch 
& Muehlenkamp, 2007). Canadian statistics (Statistics Canada, 2009) indicate that the 
second most common cause of death among adolescents is suicide. According to Wild 
et al. (2004) boys with low body image are more at risk for being bullied and for feeling 
suicidal. For girls, poor body image has been linked to multiple risk activities such as 
unsafe sexual behaviour, substance abuse, and likelihood of suicide (Wild et al., 2004). 

In addition, for girls, the fear of being fat is considered, “one of the most robust early 
adolescent predictors of the onset of late adolescent disordered eating” (Smolak, 2009, 
p. 136). 

Body dissatisfaction, often directed toward a body inconsistent with currently 
accepted cultural norms of lean and muscular for boys and thin for girls, can contribute 
to decisions not to participate in academic activities (Crosnoe, 2007) and physical ac¬ 
tivity (Greenleaf et al., 2008; Grogan, 2008; Puhl & Luedicke, 2012; Rice, 2007). Body 
dissatisfaction is exacerbated by the bullying and teasing that usually accompanies this 
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non-conforming body (Fox & Farrow, 2009; Puhl & Luedicke, 2012; Puhl, Luedicke, & 
Heuer, 2011; Tillman, Kehle, Bray, Chafouleas, & Grigerick, 2007). There is stigma asso¬ 
ciated with body size—peers discriminate against “overweight” peers (Puhl et ah, 2011). 
Students who are perceived by peers to be either “overweight” or “underweight” are more 
at risk for being bullied (Kostanski & Gullone, 2007; Neumark-Sztainer et ah, 2002). 
Children at a young age have expressed internalized stigma associated with body size 
(National Eating Disorders Information Centre, 2002). Eisenberg, Neumark-Sztainer, and 
Story (2003) find a relationship between weight-based teasing and measures of emotional 
well-being. Kostanski and Gullone (2007) conclude that teasing is “a strongly identified 
component within victimization and bullying processes” (p. 308). Prevnet (2012) de¬ 
scribes bullying as a type of aggression that is applied against someone based on power. 
Children acquire power in many ways, including using the knowledge of another’s vul¬ 
nerability to cause distress. Researchers, educators and parents are becoming concerned 
not just for adolescents, but for children. Smolak (2004) explains, 

It is clear that some children are already worried about their ability to look “good 
enough” to be accepted by others. They are saddened and embarrassed by their 
looks. They are already trying food restriction and exercise techniques to change 
their bodies. Some of these attempts may be health endangering. Thus there seem 
to be children whose lives are already being negatively affected by poor body 
image, (p. 16) 

In summary, the literature points to the significance of the issue of body image 
as a health issue because it impacts on the self-esteem of students, creates vulnerability 
through stigma and bullying, and affects their participation in physical activity and other 
elements of schooling. 

Universal Intervention Programs 

Schools have been identified as promising sites for universal (all students), as opposed 
to targeted (students with eating disorders), intervention programs (Kater, Rohwer, & 
Londre, 2002; Hutchinson & Calland, 2011; McVey et al., 2004a). A study conducted 
by Haines et al. (2007) provides some indications of the potential of school-based uni¬ 
versal interventions, finding that teachers concur that body-based teasing and poor body 
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image are key issues for children. Teachers are also concerned about students’ intake of 
high-calorie foods and the lack of opportunities for children to be active. In their study, 
Haines et al. (2003) compile a list of attributes for school programs intended to address 
weight-related issues. These include (a) providing students with opportunities to address 
body image issues, (b) promoting size acceptance, (c) encouraging students to focus on 
strengths other than appearance, (d) educating students on what it feels like to be teased, 
and (e) helping students to resist media pressure to be a certain size (2007, p. 11). 

Program interventions have not emphasized a need for more critical approaches 
to the present cultural emphasis on looking a certain way (i.e., young, thin, muscular, and 
desirable), which is not attainable by most of the general population. There are calls from 
health researchers to address this. For example, Puhl et al. (2011) caution that students 
should be educated about weight-bias and school-based health interventions should focus 
on “health” rather than “weight” in order to avoid further weight-based stigmatization. 
Raphael (2009) finds that the social determinants of health, which are largely responsi¬ 
ble for health, are being neglected in Canada, with a focus instead on biomedical (health 
care) and behavioural (individual responsibility) approaches. Similarly, Evans and Rich 
(2011) in the U.K. caution against curriculum approaches which echo the dominant (and 
singular) discourses that assign responsibility for “health” to individuals for outcomes 
over which they have little control. Evans and Rich (2011) argue, “Poor diets and ill 
health have their origins, in large part, in the social and economic conditions of people’s 
lives” (p. 375). 

Within the research on universal intervention programs, there is agreement that 
programs should begin with students in the primary grades before they have deeply 
integrated sociocultural beliefs about appearance (Hutchinson & Calland, 2011; Levine 
& Smolak, 2009). A review of prevention programs by Holt and Ricciardelli (2008) finds 
that, while there is evidence of knowledge acquired as a result of school-based body im¬ 
age program interventions, evidence is limited regarding whether or not these programs 
reduce the incidence of future eating disorders. As well, few studies to date address these 
concerns for boys. Also, short-term approaches have less impact than body image pro¬ 
grams that are integrated into the regular content of the school curriculum (Holt & Ric¬ 
ciardelli, 2008). 

Teachers have been termed the “forgotten influence” on the success of such pro¬ 
grams (Smolak, Harris, Levine, & Shisslak, 2001, p. 261). The roles of school personnel 
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are, however, increasingly coming under scrutiny as a possible reason to explain why 
intervention programs have not been widely successful. Students considered “obese” are 
sometimes viewed in negative ways by teachers, especially physical education teachers 
who can show anti-fat bias, hold strong beliefs about the need for weight control (Green- 
leaf & Weiller, 2005; Greenleaf et ah, 2008) and hold lower expectations of students who 
are “obese” (Peterson et ah, 2012). 

While concurring that school personnel have not yet been utilized to advantage, 
Yager and O’Dea (2005) also raise cautions around the role of the teacher in body im¬ 
age and self-esteem programs. School personnel have the potential and the commitment 
to make a strong contribution, but they lack the training to fulfill the role in an optimal 
way; certain teachers such as physical education and home economics teachers are under 
pressure to match the ideal body. Yager and O’Dea (2005) acknowledge a shortage of 
research in this area, but early findings indicate that the teachers themselves practise un¬ 
healthy weight loss behaviours, and “the potential for teachers to transfer these unhealthy 
and undesirable behaviours to their students needs to be acknowledged” (p. 267). 

Similarly, Piran (2004), in a research review of the role of teachers in interven¬ 
tion programs, finds their role in program implementation is “often missing” (p. 1), even 
though teachers are interested in eating disorder prevention and learning how to support 
students who are bullied. Piran (2004) argues for more teacher training, finding that 
teachers who participate in training are able to identify their weightism prejudice in their 
daily talk. Piran (2004) advocates a multiple-stage process of teacher training that in¬ 
cludes acquiring a critical perspective on the structures of society that impact on students’ 
body experiences, as well as access to discussion groups for teachers. 

In summary, the literature on body image intervention programs and weight bias 
indicates that body image interventions are susceptible to multiple influences such as the 
need for teacher training and support during the curriculum implementation; teachers’ 
own susceptibility to body image pressure; teachers’ beliefs and anti-fat biases; and the 
need for more critical perspectives to challenge dominant discourses. 
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Research Methodology 

The body image program that was the focus of this research was widely available at no 
cost to schools in one Canadian province, with the requirement that some or all school 
personnel attended training. The schools studied were identified by the teachers’ organi¬ 
zation as schools where whole-school training and implementation of the program had 
been undertaken. The general research approach was phenomenological (Lichtman, 2012) 
and intended to capture, as much as possible, the experiences at each school. The meth¬ 
odological techniques arising from a phenomenological approach, primarily interviews, 
assume that the reality of a phenomenon is only perceived within the meaning of the 
experience of an individual (Cresswell, 2013). Lichtman (2012) describes the role of the 
researcher as extracting “the essence of that experience” (p. 87) through a method that 
reduces the data. In the case of the six schools, the research team visited each school site. 

Interview questions were designed to explore teachers’ experiences of comfort 
and/or challenges with the materials, their students’ responses to the materials, and the 
school support available during the project. In addition, the research team was provid¬ 
ed with teachers’ reflective writing and samples of lessons and student work. Data were 
gathered from interviews, and observations at six school sites in four different district 
school boards. Interviews of teachers, principals, and support staff were recorded, tran¬ 
scribed, and sent back to the 48 participants for verification. The analysis examined the 
individually constructed and lived reality of a complex phenomenon: teaching about body 
image, which is a topic embedded in a complex social and cultural agenda. Taking a phe¬ 
nomenological approach to studying the teaching of body image means that this study did 
not seek the one “best” way to approach it; rather, it is the interpretations of the teaching 
experiences that are of importance to this study. Are there common challenges or areas 
of comfort? Similarly, are there common perspectives from which teachers describe their 
lived experiences of teaching about body image? 

For data analysis, the general themes were observed and noted (Cresswell, 2013). 
Next, each reviewer, working separately, coded data for each school site and created 
descriptive case studies for each school (Lichtman, 2012). Each case study focused on the 
groups of individuals at that school site, working to capture their lived experience with 
the curriculum through their interview comments and the student work provided. The 
data were then coded for each school, determining the dominant themes and messages 
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that emerged at that particular school site. The reviewers then met to compare analyses 
and to note the frequency of the appearance of key themes. Three of the most persistent 
themes across schools involved teachers: teacher learning, teacher dis/comfort, and teach¬ 
er resistance. Teacher beliefs emerged as central to the understanding of the data, which 
introduced a subjective component to the data analysis. At the next stage of data analysis, 
comparisons were drawn between and among the six schools with respect to the degree 
of implementation of the body image/self-esteem curriculum. This resulted in a categori¬ 
zation of high-, middle-, and low-implementing schools, shown in Table 1, which follows 
the Findings section below. 

Because the body image program was not mandatory, implementation of the 
program depended on the intent of the teachers to address the issues of body image and 
self-esteem. Given this context, Ajzen’s theory of planned behaviour (TPB) (1991) was 
used as a framework for the data analysis. 

Ajzen’s TPB (Ajzen & Albarracin, 2007) addresses the space between intention 
and behaviour. The components of intention are (a) personal beliefs, (b) normative social 
beliefs, and (c) control beliefs. Background factors affecting all of these beliefs include 
dispositions, demographics, and information (Ajzen, 1991). Personal beliefs about one’s 
own body, for example, can arise from personality traits, age, and school experiences. Be¬ 
liefs about one’s body in turn can influence how a teacher would implement a body image 
program in a classroom. A second factor in shaping the implementation of such a pro¬ 
gram would be social beliefs or social norms. These beliefs reflect social influences and 
pressures. For instance, teachers implementing a program to promote healthy body image 
do so in the context of what has been tenned “an obesity epidemic,” a term that Gard & 
Wright (2005) find is based on very uncertain science. Social norms can influence both 
the intention to implement the program, and the actions based on that intention. One’s 
beliefs about efficacy also can affect the implementation of a program. Control beliefs, 
according to Ajzen (1991), are perceptions of a person’s ability, comfort, or competence 
to take action—this control can be either perceived or actual. For instance, a teacher 
might feel uncomfortable addressing body image because of moral beliefs, lack of confi¬ 
dence, or a lack of resources. 

Data were analyzed with respect to evidence of (a) personal beliefs, (b) social 
beliefs, and (c) control beliefs acting in the school settings based on Ajzen’s (1991) TPB 
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analysis framework. These findings are presented next, followed by Table 1 that consoli¬ 
dates the findings. The school names are pseudonyms. 


Findings 

High Implementing Schools: Queen Elizabeth and Ridgeville 

Queen Elizabeth Public School. Queen Elizabeth is located in a busy urban 
centre with a student mix that includes recent immigrant families from Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa. The walls boast posters that promote the school’s four values: self-con¬ 
trol, mutual respect, responsibility, and appreciation. The whole school participated in the 
training for the body image curriculum, and there was general consensus that the program 
was relevant and important. Both the body image training and the body image lessons 
reminded teachers of their own experiences with body image issues and emotional scars. 
Teachers said that the program helped students by providing strategies to work against 
bullying and stereotyping, and they wanted students to receive consistent body-positive 
messages across grades, starting in the early grades. One teacher commented that her big¬ 
gest learning was “reflecting on how I speak, and listening] to how we speak as a staff’ 
regarding body image, weight, and diet issues. 

The body image program matched the social beliefs of the school. Teachers 
attributed the program’s success to the whole-school focus and connections between 
the program messages about self-esteem and those of the school’s character education 
program. The school held two assemblies to focus on the body image program. One was 
based on the song “Don’t Laugh at Me,” which has an anti-bullying, body acceptance 
message. All of the students wrote about the body part they liked best. The teachers 
perceived that the body image project had an impact because of students’ comments such 
as, “I am short but I was born this way.” Teachers referred to working together and sup¬ 
porting each other to “modify and try out and share ideas.” This peer support influenced 
teachers’ control beliefs (Ajzen, 1991) as they were able to turn intention into action. 

The teachers reported that they lacked the language to address all of the body im¬ 
age issues that arose, such as how to speak to young girls who were dieting. In the words 
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of one teacher, “Body image is not an onerous curriculum but the difficulty is tackling the 
issue.” The teachers met this competence challenge by discussing it on email. 

Ridgeville Public School. Ridgeville, a small rural school, also had a high level 
of implementation. The principal introduced the body image program to the teachers and 
to the school’s parent council and both groups endorsed the initiative. The philosophy of 
the body image program resonated with the school’s character education program and the 
timing coincided with the review of the school’s code of conduct. The principal also sent 
information on the body image project to the parents. Ridgeville had a teacher cham¬ 
pion for the body image program and additional support was provided by a child support 
worker (CSW). 

The teachers in this school recognized challenges to their current personal beliefs, 
and realized that body image was an issue for boys as well; three teachers mentioned their 
personal experiences and other teachers discussed their children’s experiences, or situa¬ 
tions for particular students in their classes. Teachers took a critical approach to body im¬ 
age, and identified new learning as a result of the program, recognizing that they became 
more sensitive to bullying and stereotyping because of it. Teachers recommended that 
the body image program start with young children and be reinforced through subsequent 
grades. In the early grades, teachers thought that the program focus was on inner qualities 
and promoted acceptance of difference in that people have different skills and attributes. 
In the middle grades, they related the body image program to anti-bullying, with one 
teacher stating that the essence of a body-positive program was that, “It goes right to the 
core of what is kind and unkind and you can really extend that, just on behaviour.” In 
the senior grades, teachers and the CSW identified that the key issue was with the media 
portrayal of generally unattainable body shapes and sizes. 

There were two issues: teachers found the lessons to be too long for the structure 
of their instructional schedule, and they discovered that it was difficult to teach equity 
and diversity issues in a community where most people represented mainstream societal 
groups. Their responses to these control factors were proactive as they considered ways 
to adapt for them. 
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Middle-Implementing Schools: Riverview and Georgian 

Riverview Middle School. Six hundred adolescents attend Riverview, which is 
located in an urban setting. According to the website, 87% of the parents are universi¬ 
ty-educated. The school runs on a rotary system and, once every six days, the students 
meet with their teachers in advisory groups. The staff underwent the body image training 
because the principal was interested in establishing a learning community and thought 
that the common focus of a body image program would be a vehicle for the staff to 
“cooperate and work together.” The body image program’s place in the school’s social 
values was somewhat unclear. Teachers did not have copies of the curriculum—two 
teachers selected four body image lessons, photocopied the program materials, and dis¬ 
tributed them immediately prior to the four one-hour sessions. 

The teachers thought that they were already addressing many of the topics of the 
body image curriculum, so the implementation reflected, as one teacher expressed it, “all 
the teachers interpreting it in their own way.. .with their own biases or lack of biases or 
their own filters, or their own baggage or their own comfort level.” The teachers had sig¬ 
nificant subject expertise as well as backgrounds in media literacy, health education, and 
physical education. There were few reported instances of new teacher learning, and few 
examples reported of teachers examining or questioning their personal beliefs. 

An implementation challenge arose out of the decision to teach one of the sessions 
in single-sex classes, which is suggested by the body image curriculum. Reported results 
were mixed; teachers were teaching half of the students for the first time for just one les¬ 
son and they felt it was not conducive to the students “opening up.” Two female teachers 
perceived that the girls-only sessions allowed the girls to speak more freely than in their 
regular classes; in one of the girls-only classes, a sexual harassment and abuse situation 
was reported and subsequently resolved. In contrast to the female teachers’ perceptions, 
two of the male teachers did not see a need for girls-only or boys-only classes, with one 
stating, 

You know, girls want to talk about boys but girls would talk if boys were around. 

I don’t see them being edited. Maybe I just don’t see.. .but I don’t have a feeling 

that it would have changed if the boys were around. 
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There was also a perception that in general the program was overly focused on 
the girls. There was no mention of efforts to resolve differences in personal beliefs, nor to 
address the practical factors such as providing each teacher with a copy of the curriculum. 

Georgian Public School. Georgian Public School, in contrast, is in a remote rural 
area with 171 students. The school’s stated mission is to create a safe and caring learning 
community. Because of the school’s emphasis on character education, the body image 
program seemed to align with the school’s stated goals. Three teachers and the principal 
attended the training on the body image program, and there was a teacher on staff who 
championed the program, providing reminders to teachers at monthly staff meetings. 

In contrast to the other schools, where teachers spoke individually with the 
research team, at this school site the principal remained at all teacher interviews, and 
designated one teacher to speak on behalf of the primary division. Here it was reported 
that the teachers “did the whole program,” whereas in other schools, the program was 
rarely undertaken in its entirety. Teachers indicated that it would be important to include 
body image “as part and parcel of the curriculum.” According to the participants, most 
of the staff liked the program and would use it again. As one teacher stated, “I think it is 
important for character development. You talk about friendship and bullying and those 
are things that need to be taught.” 

Some evidence of examination of their personal beliefs was evident in the inter¬ 
views. One teacher, for the first time, saw put-downs as “scars,” and teachers connect¬ 
ed to negative comments from their own childhoods. Teachers reported that they gave 
students messages such as “Accept aspects of your body size and shape that you cannot 
change,” while at the same time, encouraging them to “Exercise and eat well.” To sup¬ 
port the “eating well” message, there was an after-school cooking club. Obtaining book 
resources for the program proved to be a challenge, as well as a reported inability to stay 
in contact with the training team. Teachers reported that, although they were in favour of 
the program, it was difficult to remain motivated because of these resource issues. 

Low-Implementing Schools: Mount Vincent and Northview 

Mount Vincent Middle School. The school’s name, “Mount Vincent,” conjures 
up a pastoral scene but, in reality, this K-6 school is in an urban area with concrete 
playgrounds. The school’s population reflects 40 different countries of origin for the 321 
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students. The teachers felt that the body image program would synchronize well with the 
board’s equity focus and would help them to deal with body-based bullying. Implementa¬ 
tion at this school was limited. Most of the teachers reported that they tried “one or two” 
of the body image lessons rather than attempting to implement the full program. One 
teacher had suggested the program to the principal and the staff had approved it, but there 
was no reference made to a support person or champion on staff. 

In this school, personal belief systems created significant barriers to implementa¬ 
tion for some teachers. Two of the teachers expressed strong, unresolved objections to the 
message of the body image program, citing their own body image beliefs as the reason. 
One felt that thin people were stigmatized by the program. Another, who believed in fit¬ 
ness, said that he felt the body image program was too accepting of fat people instead of 
expecting them to be the best they could be. 

In terms of social beliefs, it seemed that the teachers were familiar and comfort¬ 
able with equity issues but not with how body image might be considered in that context. 
One teacher said that because she was so used to doing equity work, the body image work 
was nothing new to her and did not require learning anything new. One teacher spoke 
about motivating a non-athletic student to run in a track meet by asking her to pretend 
that there was a clothing sale at the end of the track. Another teacher said she lacked the 
competence to speak about body image, and found it difficult to do so because she had 
“two really obese girls” in her classes. 

Several teachers suggested that the body image program was derailed at the initial 
training stage when a male teacher asked why boys and male body image had not been 
included, leaving the impression that “men did not count.” Discontent from perceptions 
around the training persisted in this school’s interviews. Teachers thought that the stu¬ 
dents were not thinking deeply or critically about the issues but were instead just “par¬ 
roting back” what they thought teachers wanted to hear. Teachers also said that they were 
unable to locate required resources in sufficient quantities and that they needed shorter 
and highly visual lessons. In summary, this school had anticipated that the body image 
program would fit in nicely with their school focus, but the program appeared to be nei¬ 
ther successfully launched nor integrated. 

Northview Elementary. In June, when researchers visited Northview School, 
they found a relaxed, infonnal atmosphere. Resources were not an issue in this school 
because one teacher had located all of the body image resources and had compiled kits 
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for teachers. Despite the resources, there was little evidence of implementation and there 
were clear tensions around the body image program philosophy. The program was mostly 
attempted in the lower grades. Teachers who used the body image program favoured one 
lesson modelled in the training and taught this lesson across six grades instead of in the 
one grade for which it was intended. 

Strong tensions in personal beliefs emerged during the interviews. Some of the 
teachers valued the program for its anti-bullying stance, and others because the program 
was intended to help students see ideal bodies in the media as unrealistic. Others on the 
staff indicated that they could not fully embrace the body image program philosophy 
because it appeared to absolve students of personal responsibility for their own fitness, 
proper eating, and exercise. One teacher thought that students needed to know that genet¬ 
ics were not an excuse for not working out. They were in almost unanimous agreement 
that the body image lessons needed to be coordinated with the provincial physical edu¬ 
cation curriculum on healthy eating and exercise. One teacher had a dissenting view and 
thought that the school’s focus on fitness was exclusionary for some students and teach¬ 
ers. In general, though, the teachers thought that eating disorders should be taught as you 
would teach any preventative health issue, such as anti-smoking, and did not agree with 
the program’s overall self-esteem, body-positive approach. Northview School reported 
an inconsistent level of implementation, which appeared to be largely due to unresolved 
differences in teacher beliefs. 

Summary Across Schools 

In Table 1 that follows, the approaches of the six schools are summarized with respect 
to personal beliefs, cultural beliefs, and perceptions of competence. Examining the data 
in this way reveals how personal, social, and competence beliefs can factor into a cur¬ 
riculum implementation that has countercultural elements. For example, there was some 
teacher dissonance in all of the schools in the study, but teachers in high-implementing 
schools discussed the emerging issues and worked together to solve them. Teacher dis¬ 
comfort was also a factor across the schools, but the high-implementing schools provided 
mechanisms for teachers to receive information and support from peers to address issues 
that emerged during the implementation. One such issue that was raised, which was not 
directly connected to the body image curriculum, was a school policy requiring teachers 
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to supervise the content of children’s snacks. The two schools that experienced the most 
difficulty with implementation struggled with acceptance of diverse body shapes and 
sizes or giving students permission to be fat. 

The summary in Table 1 suggests some possible “ways forward” for schools that 
are considering the implementation of a body image and self-esteem curriculum, such as 
ongoing support through implementation, and opportunities to resolve differences. 

Table 1: Summary Across Schools 


Level of 
Implementation 

School 

Descriptions 

Personal Beliefs 

Social Beliefs 

Control Competence 
Beliefs 

High 

-high teacher 

learning 

-moderate 

teacher 

discomfort 

- low teacher 

resistance 

-Most teachers 
are familiar with 
the body image 
program and 
provide student 
work examples. 
-School-wide 
activities are 
undertaken. 

-Teachers 
express belief in 
the value of the 
program. 
-Teachers work 
together to solve 
body image 
program issues. 

-The body 
image program 
is connected to 
the school’s 
values program. 
-Formal and 
informal 
leadership 
supports are 
evident. 

-Teachers collaborate! 
express needs, such as 
finding more sensitive 
language. 

-The instructional 
schedule is adapted foi 
the implementation. 
-Opportunities to 
integrate the concepts 
into the curriculum an< 
resources are provided 

0 

1 

Middle 

- moderate 
teacher learning 
-moderate 
teacher 
discomfort 

- moderate 
teacher 
resistance 

-Teachers 
generally 
articulate 
support but are 
not fully 
developing the 
lessons or 
integrating the 
ideas. 

-Limited critical 
engagement 
with body image 
issues is evident. 
-Teachers 
internalize 
messages about 
size acceptance. 

-There are few r 
opportunities to 
share expertise. 
-Issues and 
challenges are 
evident. 

-Focus is on 
completing the 
program 
(compliance). 

-Lack of availability o 
resources is the stated 
barrier to 
implementation. 
-Some teachers have 
expertise but have no 
opportunities to share 
-There is little evidenc 
of integration into the 
classroom curriculum 
or whole-school focus 

areas. 

f 

t 

e 

Low 

- little teacher 
learning 

- wide variation 
in teacher 
comfort 

-high resistance 

-Teachers have 
conflicting 
personal beliefs. 
-Disconnect 
begins in the 
training. 
-Scattered 
implementation 
is evident. 

-Limited 
engagement 
with topic of 
body image is 
seen. 

-Strong 
disagreement 
with program is 
expressed. 

-There is no 
mention of 
informal or 
formal 
leadership 
support(s) and 
no evidence of 
coherence with 
other school 
initiatives. 

-A need for ongoing 
external support and 
training is expressed. 
-Emergent tensions an 
philosophical 
differences are not 
resolved. 

-Body image program 
is not integrated into 
regular program. 

1 
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Discussion 

Although this study focuses on school-specific findings, broader societal influences fac¬ 
tored into the implementation at each school site. This research confirms earlier research 
findings that teachers are concerned about their students’ health, weight, and eating, as 
well as the teachers’ own shape and health (McVey, Gusella, Tweed, & Ferrari, 2009, p. 
3). This study also matches earlier findings that teachers need support to understand their 
own preconceptions and stigma attached to body size and shape (Greenleaf & Weiller, 
2005; Greenleaf et al, 2008; Piran, 2004). Schools are part of society, and body image 
issues enmesh teachers in complex issues that involve societal and personal beliefs. As 
Tiggemann (2011) identifies, both appearance in general, and body image in particular, 
are important in today’s society. The result is a sociocultural view of body perfection 
which, when internalized, can result in body dissatisfaction (Grogan, 2008). Teachers in 
this study indicate they are not immune to these societal pressures to see body size and 
shape as problematic and as areas of personal responsibility. Schools that implemented 
the body image intervention program at a higher level believed in the program and had 
supports in place to resolve belief issues. In the schools where belief differences were not 
able to be discussed and resolved, the program faltered. 

The findings of this study suggest that teacher efficacy (capacity, confidence, and 
support) can be increased through knowledge mobilization between the fields of health 
sciences and education. In addition to access to research, teachers need support to under¬ 
stand the sociocultural processes at work. Knowledge mobilization has been defined by 
Levin (2008) as a process that involves providing the right information to the right people 
within the right time frame. Training needs to focus on both research and the develop¬ 
ment of more critical understandings of how personal beliefs about body weight, shape, 
size, and body image are influenced by society. One example of a knowledge mobiliza¬ 
tion vehicle is a website for teachers created by the authors and others (authors’ website, 
www.teachbodvimage.org ). 

The teachers in this study are functioning at the intersection of public attitudes 
toward body weight and a professional ethic of care that includes respect for all students. 
Despite evidence that health is more impacted by societal variables than by individual 
choice (Raphael, 2009), current public health messages and the media focus on individual 
lifestyle choices. In many Canadian provinces, health and physical education curriculum 
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policies equate good health and fitness with controlled eating and fitness monitoring 
(Thomson & Robertson, 2012). In addition, while some provincial and territorial health 
policies define health in broader terms that include social and emotional health, the focus 
of these policies continues to be fitness, healthy eating, and risk avoidance rather than 
developing critical health literacy and working to maintain all aspects of health, including 
mental health (Thomson & Robertson, 2012). 

Another way forward is critical health literacy. Nutbeam (2000) identifies three 
levels of health literacy: (1) Functional health literacy is a behaviour change model 
based on identifying risks (don’t smoke, don’t drink, etc.). (2) Interactive health literacy 
is directed at building an individual’s capacity through “personal and social skill devel¬ 
opment” (p. 265). (3) Critical health literacy is geared toward building capacity to make 
changes in society to address the social, environmental, and economic determinants of 
health. What emerges from this study is that teachers need to be more critically aware of 
the stigma, stereotypes, and oppression surrounding weightism. They need to understand 
the harm that this can cause students who are perceived to be of “above-average” weight 
and size. Teachers need to help students build resilience against cultural pressures to 
conform to particular body types. Data indicating that one teacher found it difficult to talk 
about body image with two “really obese” girls in her class speaks to the lack of aware¬ 
ness of fat prejudice in schools and society and how to address it. 

As researchers, we see a need for critical body literacy understandings so that 
education can raise awareness of how beliefs about “acceptable” bodies are influenced 
by society. For example, teacher training should raise awareness of the impact of media 
saturation that presents ideal body types, which are unrealistic and unattainable for the 
general population, as typical. Critical body literacy programs would address health in its 
complexity and help teachers understand that size is not necessarily predictive of health, 
and that health is mostly determined by strong societal factors (Raphael, 2009) rather 
than lifestyle choices. 

Changes in shifting the blame for health outcomes are already beginning to 
emerge in health policies. In 2004, a report from Ontario’s chief medical officer of health 
equated a healthy life with a healthy weight (Basrur, 2004). One decade later, her fellow 
medical officers focused their report instead on improving health through the design of 
cities and suburbs that are walkable and less car-dependent (Mowat, Gardner, McKeown, 
& Tran, 2014). Critical body literacy approaches build understandings of how schools 
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and society can promote or diminish students’ chances to build overall health without 
reducing the conversation to one of solely personal responsibility. Teachers in this study 
indicated that they needed spaces to discuss complex, sometimes contradictory messages 
about size acceptance and personal responsibility. We suggest that if more critical body 
literacy elements had been in place in the provincial curriculum policy, such as body di¬ 
versity acceptance and challenges to body size stereotypes, teachers would have struggled 
less with personal beliefs, cultural beliefs, and perceptions of competence when teaching 
a body-positive curriculum. Some teachers, for example, asked the research team for the 
“right answers” to questions such as “To what degree does heredity predict size?” looking 
for where to place the responsibility for body size. Addressing these complex consid¬ 
erations requires critical perspectives to challenge hegemonic views which privilege a 
narrow range of bodies and assess blame to others. 

A critical body literacy program would encourage students to name the hidden 
codes in society that attribute positive (privileged) values to certain bodies and stigmatize 
the less-preferred but naturally occurring diversity of bodies. Students would be empow¬ 
ered to seek a healthy body rather than a certain size. Students would interrupt mediated 
norms and create new media that would counter pressure to look a certain way in order to 
be accepted. A more critical, body-positive health and physical education program would 
help students listen to body-based cues for hunger, thirst, satiety, and joy of movement 
instead of encouraging them to override their systems through monitoring. Central to this 
approach is the recognition that teachers need support in order to challenge their own 
belief systems and weight biases, including the present focus on personal responsibility 
within the reality of social determinants of health. 

Body image and body dissatisfaction are pressing issues for Canadian schools that 
will require more dialogue, commitment, and awareness of critical body literacy in order 
to be more effectively addressed. It is hoped that these case studies of schools will en¬ 
courage steps in this direction. 
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